CRITICISM   IN   A   MASS   SOCIETY

esthetics of the Greeks were inseparable from social
habits and religious beliefs which they themselves did
not share. The attempt to make esthetics an autono-
mous province resulted in academic esthetics, the sub-
stitution of the pedant for the priest.

The romantic reaction defied the pedant in the name
of liberty for the imaginative original genius, but there-
by only accentuated the two great esthetic problems,
the problem of communication and the problem of
value. For the absolutely unique would be absolutely
incommunicable; and unless, in some respects, all men
are alike, that is, unoriginal, all taste is purely personal.
Thus even the most romantic artists have attempted to
justify their art by correspondence to a Nature which
all can recognize.

Some assumed that the only point of agreement be-
tween individuals lay in the similarity of their sense
perceptions and became "realists/' i.e., they attempted
to give an exact description of phenomenal facts. Un-
fortunately, since the facts are infinite in number and
their selection is not performed by the sense organs
themselves, unless we assume more than this, such art
must logically end in manufacturing nature herself; it
will not be enough to paint a lake, one will have to
make one.

Others turned to the unconscious and instinctive as
a basis of unity and became "surrealists." Unfortunate-
ly again, since one cannot create without becoming